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PEN, PENCIL AND PRINT. 

Br Red. Remsen. 



CLERGYMAN is rarely a good 
writer on scientific topics ; he is 
so used to addressing audiences 
that have no opportunity of 
challenging his statements, that 
he is apt to fall into loose meth- 
ods. The Rev. W. H. Burbank 
is an exception to the rule, for 
he has just written and the Sco- 
ville Manufacturing Company 
have published a manual entitled "Pho- 
tographic Printing Methods ; a Practical 
Guide to the Professional and Amateur 
Worker," which is by all odds the cleverest 
little book of the kind I have yet seen. 

Apart from its practical value to the pho- 
tographic printer, whether amateur or profess- 
ional, it will afford interesting reading to the 
average victim to the magazine habit who is fast becoming 
bewildered by the various "processes" he sees mentioned, and is 
sadly mixed between heliogravure, heliotype, photo -gravure, Al- 
bertype, collotype, etc., all of which are clearly described, as 
well as other methods much more difficult of comprehension by 
the unprofessional reader. The Meissen bach and the processes 
based upon it are not explained so plainly. 

As I have a mania on the subject of indexes, believing that 
any book of reference which is not worthy of a good index is 
hardly worth publishing, I am compelled to say that the one 
before me is seriously deficient. This will not, however, prove so 
serious a fault to the unprofessional reader, who will be pretty 
sure to go through the volume from beginning to end. The 
style is excellent. 



books of the season are to 



I hear that some of the holida] 
revel in riotous luxuriance of cover. 

One of the best short sketches in recent periodical literature 
is Mr. Lee C. Harby's graphic picture of "A South Carolina 
Town," in the American Magazine. It describes the quaint old 
village of Georgetown. In view of the apparent backwardness of 
American decorative artists to look" to American flora for motives 
in their work,' I quote the following passage : 

"In Maury's Geography, rice is incorrectly pictured as a bearded grain, each 
seed wide apart from the next. Rice has no beard, and every grain leans lov_ 
ingly against its neighbor; the smooth, glistening stalks are hardly strong 
enough to bear their precious burden — the heavy graceful heads which droop 
down to the long and slender blades. A ripening field of rice is one of the most 
beautiful sights of the earth. Imagine ripples of silver spreading into waves of 
green that swell to billows of gold with every breeze that passes over the sur- 
face ; then this sea of color grows quiet again, mingling and shifting its shades, 
until not even a Titian could reproduce its varied hues. 

I leave my artistic readers to make their own application. 

A Sunday paper of New York City publishes the following 
story, with a guarantee that it is "brand new:" 

"Mrs. Graham, of Washington— her name doesn't begin to be Graham and 
she doesn't live in Washington— is an estimable lady, whose hobby is house dec- 
oration. Her home is her idol, and she lavishes upon it most of her time and 
attention and a good deal of the family's money. One day last spring Mrs. Gra- 
ham was careless enough to drink a glass of red ink believing it to be claret. 
She was a good deal scared when she discovered her mistake, but no harm came 
to her. The doctor who was summoned, upon hearing what had happened, 
dryly remarked to her : ' Mrs. Graham, tbere's such a thing as pushing this rage 
for decorated interiors too far.' " 

It is a pity to doubt the entire and utter originality of so 
good a story, but more than one of my readers will remember 
the tale of the French physician who declared that one of his 
female patients finding that arsenic would no longer preserve the 
freshness of her exterior painted her interior with Paris green. 



The long expected Curio comes at last and bears the stamp 
of success upon its very first number. It is handsomely printed 
and fairly illustrated, the best of the engravings being a repro- 
duction of a part of Flameng's painting of Histoire des Zettres, 
and represents a printing office in Pai'is in 1469. Among articles 
to be continued are American Book Plates and their Engravers, 
with seventeen illustrations ; Seals of the Governors of New York 
State, Book-binding as a fine art, and a serial by the irrepressible 
Edgar Fawcett, entitled " The Dominick Diamonds, a story of old 
New York." Valuable features are a catalogue of articles of in- 



terest to collectors appearing in the current issues of the period- 
ical press, and a catalogue of booksellers' catalogues. 

The Curio is published by R. W. Wright, G Astor Place, 
N. Y., at six dollars per year, or 60 cents a copy. 



Still another new candidate for popular favor comes to me 
in the shape of The Universal Tinker and Amateur's Assistant. 
It is a manual for boys, and gives practical information in lathe 
turning, scroll sawing, scientific amusement, microscope, etc., etc. 
There is also matter of interest to children of a larger growth. 
Hodgson & Bertrand, of 294 Broadway, N. Y., are the pub- 
lishers, and the subscription price is $2.00 per year. 



No apology was needed on the part of Mr. John Dimitry 
or his publishers, Ticknor & Co., for producing " The Three 
Good Giants." The author has created a new classic for boys, 
which will rank instantly with Gulliver's Travels, and is as much 
cleaner as its source was more polluted. In a word Mr. Dimitry 
has taken the lives of Grandgousier, Gargantua and Pantagruel, 
as told in the inimitable and alas untranslateable pages of Rabe- 
lais, and stripping them of the vulgarity and profanity of the 
original, has produced a book which fairly laughs with fun and 
drollery. 

As he says in the "Explanation by way of Preface," which I 
have said was hardly necessary, he determined to do as he did 
when a boy, skip whole pages to pick out the wondrous story 
of the giants, to divide Rabelais into incident and philosophy, 
cut away the impurity, which is not so much of the story as 
around it, and turning on the scouring hose full and strong 
upon the incidents themselves, clean out both the dialects and 
the profanity. The result is a charming book. The illustrations 
by Gustave Dore" and A. Robida are sprinkled through the text 
with a liberal hand. 



The republication of the Illustrated London News in this 
city seems to be a success, and I learn that the sale is increasing 
from week to week. In spite of the fact that we have amongst 
us the finest black and white artists to be found anywhere, our 
own weekly publications have never reached anything like the 
position attained by the monthly magazines. 

I am happy to be able to score a failure for George Du 
Maurier in his illustration in Harpers for October. If there is 
anything in which Du Maurier is unequalled it is the delicious 
little girls he draws. In the present instance he has been forced 
by the legend he is illustrating to sketch two ugly things for 
children and I'm glad to say has made a disastrous failure. 



As FOR the rest of the October Harper it is exceptionally 
good. There is not a dull page in it and the wonderful variety 
which of late has characterized its table of contents, both artistic 
and literary, still continues. 

-#- 

In the Atlantic for October Th. Child has a very clever and 
discriminating article on Millet, in which he expresses the opin- 
ion that it is always from the literary and moral point of view 
that we accord him his superiority to such painters as Jan Steen, 
Ostade or Brouwer, 

In form, in language, in that exterior envelope of style or art without which 
the works of the mind neither exist or live, in picturesque faculties, or, in other 
words, in purely artistic qualities. Millet is far inferior to one and all of these 
great Dutch painters. The final impression I carry away from the collective ex- 
hibition of Millet's work is that in the zeal of combat his admirers have gone 
beyond the mark, and attributed to the artist qualities which he did not possess, 
and which he did not persistently aim at acquiring. Millet is not a great painter, 
worthy to be ranked with the great masters of the past ; and even when we com- 
pare him with his contemporaries, Delacroix and Theodre Rousseaux, he sinks 
to a modest level which it may be well not to attempt to qualify too precisely. 

Towards the end of his life, in 1873, in a letter to a Belgian critic, Millet ex- 
pressed the thought that, in matters of art, purely technical skill is of small 
consequence, and that the chief and all important point is to see and approach 
things "par lew cole fondameniaV These words are not a resume of the paint- 
er's whole life, but they express the dream which absorbed the second and the 
mature part of his existence, and they suffice to warn us against the vanity of 
seeking exquisite artistic qualities in the work of a man who was exclusively 
concerned with the moral essence and significance of human actions and phases 
of nature. 



Even if The Magazine of Art were not the superb publica- 
tion it is, its "Monthly Record of American Art" would alone 
make it almost invaluable to those readers who desire to be well 
informed upon art progress on this side the water, Good judg- 
ment, honest criticism and an extraordinary amount of laborious 
condensation of news matter characterize every issue of this de- 
partment. For October it contains a full and appreciative sketch 
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of the New York Historical Society's Collection, a clever and 
readable discussion of the relations between artists and news- 
paper art critics, and the usual news summary. It would be 
difficult to name any important happening of the month which 
has been omitted from the latter. As usual the body of the 
magazine is replete with reproductions of the striking pictures of 
the year, notably Pettie's "Two Strings to her Bow,' 1 Gandy's 
" Rescue," from the Royal Academy, and Alfred Parson's " Going 
Westward," from the Grosvenor. 




OLD TIME FRESCO 
PAINTERS. 



By James Carruthers. 



O discover the infinite charm 
that lies in good fresco 
painting one must witness 
the masterpieces produced 
in the Renaissance age of 
painting. They will always 
constitute the ideal of the 
mural painter. The great- 
est artists have always 
proved the greatest ornamentists. Although the important secret 
has been lost of securing a durability that would enable a fresco 
production to last through centuries — the secret partly residing 
in the preparation of the wall surface and partly in the com- 
pounding of the colors, modern times have not been wanting in 
admirable productions. 

From the gallery of the grand hall of the Paris Bourse, the 
frescoed figures on the huge cove of the ceiling appear at first 
glance in certain lights to be forms sculptured in marble ; yet 
the only color used is gray, Italian artists, as the inheritors of 
artistic traditions, have continued to excel in fresco work, not 
that merely which consists in flat designs but delicately shadow- 
ed so as to display all the curvatures of ovaloid forms, and the 
graduated blending of tones and shades, which is the true 
fresco. 

It was in 1844, when a good portion of the European conti- 
nent was in the throes of revolution, that a number of skilled 
Italian fresco painters found refuge in this country. Among 
them were Fillippo Donnarumma, Togetti, Allegro, Garibaldi 
and Guitchini. The styles they introduced were wholly new. 
Previously frescoing had been done in one tint and that was 
gray. The walls of a portion of one private residence in Brook- 
lyn were painted by one of these artists in the style of Raphael, 
and led to orders for similar frescoing on a number of New York 
residences. 

Figures and landscapes were paid for singly according to the 
size and design, flowers by the piece and by the day. Among 
their patrons was the late A. T. Stewart, who paid about $25,000 
for the frescoing of his art gallery. A resident in the Fifth 
Avenue paid $2,500 for the frescoing of his bedroom. Such 
prices, involving superior work, were of course exceptional. Some 
of the frescoes of that time still exist, as, for instance, in Tam- 
many Hall and several of the old national guard armories. Some 
fair work was done on the old dome of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. The fresco decorations now being carried out there are by 
an Italian artist of eminence. Presently, so far as most of the 
artists were concerned, patronage died out. 

Variations of climate were found to affect injuriously the 
frescoes executed on wet plaster and the want of skill in plaster- 
ers in preparing the ground. Again these specialties were mainly 
those suited to public and religious edifices. Traces of their 
work may be discovered on a number of altars in Catholic 
churches. 

Singularly enough the painters considered a main cause of 
the falling off in the demand the introduction of superior pat-, 
terns of wall paper and the importation of rich cabinet work 
from abroad, which fended to improve the types of domestic 
furniture. Year after year they abandoned work, nearly all re- 
turning to their native land. 



Dining chairs are made of mahogany and the seats are 
covered with leather. The backs may be carved or of spindle 
work, and there may be medalions of leather or plain panels ac- 
cording to fancy, one being quite as stylish as the other. There 
are new dining chairs with straight backs, very prim and formal 
looking, but altogether comfortable, and there are those with 
leather covers and broadly extended arms, that look actually 
luxurious, and suggest the generous proportions of the tradi- 
tional alderman. 



DECORATION OF A 
WINDOW PANE. 

TAKE out the window 
glass which is to be 
decorated, placing the 
interior part over a large 
piece of white blotting paper, 
and towards you. Outline 
the design which is desired 
in drab water color paint, 
for in the event of a mistake 
in the drawing this can easily 
be washed off. . Lay on the 
side of the glass facing you a 
very thin coat of copal var- 
nish, and whilst wet work 
out your design in trans- 
parent oil colors, and with a 
piece of chamois skin, in the 
shape of a bag, and stuffed 
with cotton, stipple until you 
obtain an evenness in the 
tint. The leads may be either 
painted in with black, or 
strips of lead foil may be ap- 
plied to the wet preparation, 
the varnish causing it to ad- 
here to tha glass. 




Backgrounds for Paint- 
ings, Etc.— A partial display 
of any of these will not in 
itself justify perhaps the pre- 
vailing tone of the wall 
color ; but it is just as well 
for us to suggest the colors 
that will look well solely 
with reference to these. For 
paintings then, the predomi- 
nating color of the wall 
should incline slightly towards the dull tones of crimson ; for 
engravings towards the Ponipeiian and Venetian reds. Photo- 
graphs framed with a wide gold mount are perhaps best dis- 
played on a warm greenish gray. A sap ground is excellent for 
water color paintings; also a flowing pattern of neutral drab 
outlined in silver gray. 
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DESIGN FOR CABINET, BY H. GILLETTE CLARKE. 



